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While our Saviour was in Galilee, He came one day to 
the lake of Gennesaret, where He was followed as usual 
by an immense number of people, who, in their anxiety to 
hear His instructions, pressed so closely round Him, that 
the crowd became very inconvenient, and it was quite im- 
possible to make them all hear. 

Now there were two fishing boats on the lake, one of 
which belonged to a man of the name of Simon ; but nei- 
ther he nor the other fishermen were in their boats, hav- 
ing left them to go on shore to wash and dry their nets. 
Our Saviour, however, who had known Simon before, got 
into his boat, that he might be free from the crowd, and 
be able to instruct the people with more ease. 

On seeing our Lord enter his boat, Simon immediately 
returned to it, and, at our Lord’s request, pushed it a lit- 
tle farther from the shore, though not so far but that the 
people could hear distinctly His holy word. 

When He had finished His discourse, He desired Si- 
mon to launch out into the deep water, and to let down his 
net to catch fish; but Simon said, ‘“‘ Master, we have toil- 
ed all the night, and have taken nothing; nevertheless, at 
thy word I will let down the net.’’ . 

With these words he cast the net into the sea, and af- 
ter waiting the usual time, attempted to draw it out again, 
but it was so heavy with the quantity of fishes which had 
now been caught, that in trying to do so, it broke with the 
weight, and he was obliged to beckon to his companions 
in the other boat to come and help him. 

With their assistance, he succeeded in drawing out the 
net, and they began to fill both the boats with the fish they 
had caught. But now they got into still more trouble; 
for the number was so great that the boats began to sink, 
and they were afraid for their lives. 

Simon had probably thought, like many others, that our 
Saviour was merely a great teacher sent from God, and no 
more ; but he now perceived by this miracle that he could 
be no less a person than the Saviour who was expected, 
and he immediately fell down on his knees at our Lord’s 
feet, saying, “‘ Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.” 

But little did he know the love and mercy of that Sa- 
viour, whom he thus besought to depart from him. He 
perhaps was afraid that Christ was come to take vengeance 
on him for his past sins, and therefore he entreated him to 
depart; or perhaps it was from a feeling of his unworthi- 
nass to remain in the presence of one so holy. 

It would be well for us, if we felt our unworthiness as 





THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 


Simon did; for we are all sinners, and we should humble 


ourselves before God. But we need not be so alarmed at 
the remembrance of them as he was; for we know the 
Lord to be full of mercy and loving kindness, ever ready 
to forgive all who come to Him. 

Our Saviour, however, knowing that it was Simon’s 


. ignorance which had caused his request, did not depart 


from him, as he had foolishly prayed Him to do, but said 
to him, ‘‘ Fear not ; from henceforth thou shalt catch men;” 
meaning that he was now to leave off his trade of a fisher- 
man, and to be employed, in teaching the Christian reli- 
gion to mankind. 

Accordingly, when he and his companions had brought 


their boats to land, they forsook all they had, and, trusting. 


to Christ to provide for them, which they knew he was 
able to do, having just witnessed his power in the miracle 
of the fishes, they followed Him, and continued ever after 
his faithful disciples. 

They were also among-the number of those twelve dis- 
ciples whom our Saviour peculiarly favored above the rest, 
and who were called Apostles. This word comes from 
the Greek, and means persons sent on a special duty, as 
these twelve apostles were commissioned by our Saviour to 
preach his Gospel in different parts of the world. 

All these holy men, as well as Simon, who henceforth 
took the name of Peter, Jeft their, worldly business, and 
forsook their former ways of life to follow the Lord. 

You, my dear children, are, not, as I before told you, 
put to such a trial; but donot suppose that you have noth- 
ing to forsake for your Saviour’s sake. You must forsake 
your sins before you can be a follower.of the Holy Jesus ; 
you must leave off your bad tempers, your naughty hab- 
its, and your disobedience, if you wish to be a true disci- 
ple of his.—Parley’s Bible Stories.. 








Narrative. 
THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


AN ORIENTAL TALE. 
Translated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion. 
BY MISS ANN T. WILBUR. 





Scha-Nessir reigned over Persia. Schiraz, that superb 
city, then the abode of kings, owed to him-in part its 
splender and its glory. Scha-Nessir possessed great vir- 




















tues, but they were tarnished by great defects; he was 
courageous, but sometimes cruel and ferocious; he loved 
and esteemed virtue, but refused to recognize it when op- 
posed to his unbounded despotism. ‘This powerful king 
felt, like all his subjects, like all other men, the desire of 
happiness. Covered with laurels acquired by his valor, 
master of a vast and flourishing empire, surrounded with 
flatterers who seemed to adore him as a divinity, intoxi- 
cated with their incense. Scha-Nessir believed that he 
more than any other had a right to be happy, neverthe- 
less he was not so. Ennuiand satiety, companions of en- 
joyments where the heart is not interested, were seated on 
his throne, and on his carpets of purple, resplendent with 
gold and pearls. He vainly sought to vary his pleasures ; 
they changed their form, but preserved always towards 
him the same physiognomy. In fine, the interested praises 
of his flatterers, the brilliancy of his glory, the caresses of 
the most beautiful women of Asia, could not conceal from 
him that he was miserable. 

His temper became fretful and unreasonable, and Per- 
sia groaned uuder the yoke of a frightful tyranny. ‘This 
fine country was impoverished by odious exactions ; the- 
slightest murmur was punished with death, and hired spies 
insinuated themselves into the bosom of families, to pene- 
trate the most secret thoughts of the heart. The people 
groaned in silence, they feared lest their tears should be 
perceived. Scha-Nessir seemed to be saying to himself, 
‘Since I am unhappy, { will that every one else be so. 
It shall not be said that a single one of my subjects can 
boast of possessing a treasure which it is out of my power 
to obtain.” But tull of pride, he was unwilling that this 
disgraceful thought should be divined by his victims; he 
would have blushed to have exposed the state of his heart, 
and, while avenging his own misfortue on his innocent 
subjects, he had the mania of wishing to pass for the hap- 
piest of men. Unable to deceive himself, he believed him- 
self able to deceive others. 

Meanwhile, a young man, named Asmolan, laden with: 
the richest gifts of nature. and of fortune, possessed the 
most beautiful mansion in Schiraz; he assembled there 
numerous friends, who were attracted by his liberality,. 
his frank and noble manners, his gayety, the kindness:of 
his heart, and all the qualities which render a, man. belov- 
ed. One day, Asmolan gave a sumptuous entertainment 
to his friends, and towards the end of his repast, excited 
with his natural gayety, and with the pleasure of seeing: 
himself surrounded by men whom he believed to be ten.. 
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derly attached to him, he cried out ; ‘‘ Yes, my friends, I 
am the happiest among the children of Adam.” This im- 
prudent speech was eagerly seized upon by a man who had 
introduced himself into the banqueting hall. This man 
was called Abderab; he had long envied the prosperity of 
Asmolan, and sought an opportunity to destroy him. 
Early the next morning, the good Asmolan was arrest- 


_ed and conducted into the presence of the stern monarch, 


who said to him: ‘‘ Imprudent youth, you think yourself 
happier than I, who am the favorite of heaven, and whom 
the holy prophet overwhelms with his favors ; I who hold 
in my hand the destiny of Persia, and whocan with a sin- 
gle word reduce you to dust and nothingness? It rests 
with me, vile insect, to take away your life, but for the 
first time I will spare you, and excuse your crime on ac- 
count of your youth. I would see whether you have the 
folly and impudence to believe yourself happier than your 
master.”” 

Asmolan had listened to this discourse with the great- 
est calmness; he quitted the king’s palace, and hastily re- 
turned to his dwelling to re-assure his friends; but the ty- 
rant had ordered it to be demolished, and the fatal order 
had been already executed. 

All the property of Asmolan had also been confiscated 
for the benefit of his denunciatior. He went to demand 
an asylum among his friends; not the slightest change 
could be perceived in his countenance, his disposition or 
his habits. His brow constantly retained the same seren- 
ity, and bore the impress of happiness. 

A week had rolled away since this terrible catastrophe, 
when the king summoned the young Persian anew and 
said to him; ‘* Well! insensate youth, do you now boast 
of being happier than myself! You are plunged in pover- 
ty; nothing remains to you in the world, nothing but re- 
pentance and humiliation.” ‘ Oking ! you deceive your- 
self,” replied Asmolan mildly, ‘1 was not proud of my 
riches; why then should I be ashamed of my poverty ? 
You think you have deprived me of every thing, when I 
come to thank you for the benefits bestowed. You have 
taught me, O Scha-Nessir, that I possessed next to virtue, 
the rarest and most precious of treasures. Thanksto you, 
1 have just learned, that I have friends independent of for- 
tune. ‘They have not treated me like’ her; I have found 
in their hearts more than ‘you have taken from me; and 
instead of destroying, you have but increased my happi- 
ness.” 

At this discourse, Scha-Nessir, remained irresolute; he 
is astonished at so much greatness of soul and disinterest- 
edness ; his pride is humbled ; he is indignant at seeing 
an audacious youth brave his power and his wrath ; but at 
the same time, this virtue, this calmness, this gentleness, 
this noble resignation subdues him. He is about to yield 
and send Asmolan away; but a perfidious courtier arouses 
his anger, by representing Asmolan as a proud youth, who 
dares to brave him even upon the throne; he advises him 
to use severity ; to throw him into prison, were it only to 
see how far his audacity will carry him, and to subdue 
the courage which he calls rebellion. The king allows 
himself to be persuaded ; he blushes at havieg experienc- 
ed a momentary emotion, and regards the virtuous senti- 
ment which had caused him to hesitate, as a victory which 
Asmolan had nearly won; he wishes to punish him for it, 
and orders that the young man be dragged to an obscure 
prison; he would exhaust upon him every variety of tor- 
ment, weary his powers of endurance, and compel him at 
last to acknowledge that he is no longer happy. 

The young Persian is thrown into a horrible dungeon, 
and, to complete his misfortunes, his enemy, his accuser, 
Abderab, the author of all his evils, is given him as a com- 
panion. ‘This unfortunate being had for a long time been 
the favorite of his prince, and has just been disgraced. 
Condemned to pass his life in this miserable dungeon, he 
makes it resound with the cries of despair. 

Asmolan looked calmly upon his new dwelling. “I 
should prefer,” said he, ‘‘ to be home, or seated at the ta- 
ble of my friends. But we must submit to the will of 
heaven. Shall I improve my situation by yielding to 
grief? Shall I render Mahomet more favorable to me by 
murmuring against the decrees of Providence?” Then 
approaching his companion ; “ Abderab,” said he to him, 
‘the tyrant is not as cruel as he believes himself to be, 
since he has placed us both in the same cell. A misfor- 
tune shared, is but half a misfortune, and I shall not com- 
plain of my fate if 1 can console you.” At the voice of 
Asmolan, which he recognised, at this discourse which 
breathed so much kindness, when Ke justly merited re- 
proaches, Abderab uttered new cries; he fell at the feet 
of Asmolen, conjured him to punish him, and to deliver 
him from the weight of his misfortunes and his remorse. 
Asmolan raised him and said to him: ‘Poor Abderab! 
why recall the remembrance of the past? To embitter 
the present and disturb the future? The past is no more, 
and heaven gives man the present to enjoy, and the future 
to hope for. We are both in prison; our prison is not 
very pleasant it must be confessed ; but reproaches and 
hatred, far from improving it, will make it still more fright- 
ful. Let us see what it is best to do, in order to render 
our fate as little disagreeable as possible!” 

The remorse of Abderab prevents his replying; he 
bursts into tears, and falls at the feet of Asmolan, who 
raises him and embraces him smilingly. Very soon the 
two prisoners seek to soften their captivity; they invent a 
multitude of methods to shorten the time, but Alderab of- 
ten falls into deep melancholy. The remembrance of the 
past constantly pursues him, and the future presents itself 
to his eyes without hope and without consolation. Asmo- 
lan encourages him, and shows him that what he looks 


upon as his future is a short period, which will terminate 
with life; he proves to him that the future of man is not 
upon the earth, where all our hopes are deceitful, where 
the day of prosperity is often the precursor of the day of 
misfortune ; he tells him of the virtues, teaches hjm to 
know, and to love them. The-soul of Abderab acquires 
new strength; the tumult of his passions is calmed ; and 
his regrets insensibly lose their bitterness. He cannot 
imagine how he has remained so long ignorant of these 
truths so sublime, so consoling, and so simple; he even 
thanks the tyrant, for to him he owes another soul, enjoy- 
ments which he had never before suspected, and treasures 
which all the potentates of earth cannot take away from 
their possessor. Those days so jong, so terrible before 
the arrival of Asmolan,,jow roll rapidly away in the sweet 
interchange of confidence, wisdom, friendship, and some- 
times even gayety. 

A month had passed away since the day of Asmolan’s 
captivity. Scha-Nessir wished to see how far the obsti- 
nacy of this young Persian would carry him; he sum- 
moned him before his court, chained like a criminal ; then 
said to him with a bitter and disdainful smile: ‘‘ Well, 
Asmolan are you happy now?” ‘QO king!” cried Asmo- 
lan, ‘‘ must I daily be indebted to you for new benefits? 
I had a cruel enemy, and thanks to you I can now num- 
ber him among my dearest and most faithful friends. 
You had given me a companion in misfortune, who could 
not look upon me without blushing; he was guilty, and I 
have rendered him virtuous; I have given him to solace 
his destiny, the noblest, the sublimest hope of man. O 
king! it is you who have procured me the opportunity of 
doing so much good, and [ thank you for it.” ‘* Well,” 
said the king with fury, “let this insensate be conducted 
to the scaffold, Jet him die by the hand of the executioner, 
in the presence of all my people. We will see, proud 
youth, whether you will brave me upon the scaffold, and 
beneath the sword of death.” ‘I do not brave you,” said 
Asmvlan ; “I yield to the power which heaven has given 
you to do evil. I adore a God even in the scourges which 
his wrath sends on men to punish them. I do not brave 
you; but you ask me if I am, happy, and I tell you the 
truth.” 

The scaffold is prepared ; all the people of Schiraz, at- 
tracted by curiosity, surround the steps of the victim. As- 
molan appears in the midst of the guards of the king, who 
is seated on his throne, in the public square. Asmolan 
has retained all his serenity ; it is not the affected courage 
of pride, which struggles with nature in that terrible hour, 
when man ought to banish pride ; he walks fearlessly, but 
not haughtily. He mounts the scaffold. The execution- 
er raises his arm to strike, when Scha-Nessir cries out 
ironically : ‘* Well, Asmolan, are you now happier than 
Tam?” “O king!” said Asmolan, “ if you would render 
me unhappy, you must employ all your power to induce 
me to commit a crime or a meanness. What have I done 
which could render me unhappy 2? Think you then that 
the justice of God has placed the happiness of one man in 
the hands of another, and that the serenity of virtue can 
be for a moment disturbed by the caprices of a tyrant? I 
am about to die, and you ask me if I. am happier than 
yourself? Ifyou could read my heart, you would envy 
my felicity. I have employed my short life in doing good, 
and you have employed every moment of your existence in 
doing evil; I am about to receive the reward which heav- 
en promises to the just man, and the time is not far dis- 
tant, when you will receive the punishment due to the 
wicked. Your heart is incessantly torn with remorse, de- 
voured with suspicion and weariness; mine flies to its 
God, purified and full of hope. Answer me, Scha-Nessir, 
in the solemn moment when man has no more to hope for 
on earth, no more to fear from the wicked; reply, it is I, 
who interrogate, I who demand; Scha-Nessir, are you hap- 
pier than Asmolan ?” 

At these words, at this unexpected question, the king 
rose from his throne. Perfect silence reigned throughout 
the vast assembly ; all the people, all the court were at- 
tentive. Scha-Nessir advanced towards Asmolan, and said 
to him: ‘* Young man, descend from this scaffold, upon 
which my blind fury has placed you, your courage has 
vanquished me, your virtue has subdued me. Be my 
friend, my counsellor; never leave me; happiness is with 
you, near you, in you. I see now that it consists in great- 
ness of soul, in that strength of character more powerful 
than all human might, whieh raises us above all adverse 
circumstances, and gives us the undisturbed serenity of 
virtue. Come to my court, you shall be my vizier; your 
wisdom shall be my shield, you shall partake of my power; 
may you teach me to partake of your happiness.” 

**] accept the rank you offer me,” replied Asmolan. 
‘Perhaps I shall not be more unhappy in greatness than 
in my dungeon. We will labor together for the happiness 
of your subjects; this will secure your own. O king, 
happiness is easily found ; it is everywhere. If it exists 
not on the throne, it.is the fault of him who reigns.” 

The first care of Asmolan was to open the prison of Al- 
derab, whom he regarded as his friend, and who never ceas- 
ed to merit his cohfidence and hisesteem. Thonghcloth- 
ed with great power, the vizier did not change his charac- 
ter, he retained always the same enjoyment, and was sur- 
rounded in his greatness by the friends who had not for- 
saken him in his misfortunes. At the height of glory and 
prosperity, he knew how to enjoy his power and his wealth. 
One day at a splendid festival, where Asmolan had col- 
lected all that Asiatic luxury could offer, that is rafest and 


proached him, and said with asmile: ‘‘ Well! Asmolan, 
are you happy now?” ‘“ Yes,’ replied the vizier, ‘‘ yes, 
I am happy, almost as much so, as when in prison.” 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 26.] 
Bioopy Mary. 
Crowned 1553.—Died 1558. 


The earl of Northumberland had carried things with 
such a high hand during his administration, that he had 
become odious to the people. He made preparations, on 
the death of Edward, to maintain the claim of Lady Jane 
Grey to the crown; but Mary asserted her rights, and 
wrote letters to the nobility, calling on them to defend the 
regular succession. Northumberland was but feebly sec- 
onded, and could get up no enthusiasm in any of his par- 
ty. Mary was generally proclaimed, throughout the land. 
Even the council who had joined with Dudley in the 
scheme, when they saw how things were going, turned 
about and proclaimed Mary ; and the earl himself, desert- 
ed by his soldiers, joined the cry. But the next day he 
and his three sons, his brother, and some of his followers, 
were arrested and committed to the Tower. Soon after, 
lady Jane Grey, the duke of Suffolk, her father, and lord 
Guilford Dudley, her husband, were made prisoners by 
order of the queen. The earl and two of his followers 
were soon after condemned and executed. At his execu- 
tion, probably with the hope of pardon, he owned himself 
a Papist. Probably, however, he cared little for religion 
of any kind, being intent only on the gratification of his 
ambition. 

Mary now saw herself quietly seated on the throne of 
England ; and if she had pursued a moderate course, she 
might have had a peaceful and prosperous reign. But she 
was a bigoted Papist, and morose and sour in her dispo- 
sition; having passed the flower of her age, in circum- 
stances calculated to promote a peevish temper. She had 
promised the men of Suffolk, before they declared for her, 
that she would suffer religion to remain as she found it. 
But she no sooner found herself on the throne, than, in 
the true spirit of Popery, keeping no faith with Protes- 
tants, she began to take decided measures for the revival 
‘of Romanism. Gardner, Bonner, Toustall, Day, Heath, 
and Vesey, who had been deprived of their places and im- 
prisoned in the Jast reign, were now released and promot- 
ed. Cranmer was arrested and thrown into prison. Pe- 
ter Martyn, a German Reformer, returned home; but his 
wife who had been buried at Oxford, was taken up and 
buried in a dunghill; and the bones of Bucer and Fa- 
gius, two foreign reformers, were dug up and burnt at 
Cambridge. And soon after, the queen called a parlia- 
ment, which repealed all the laws passed concerning reli- 
gion during the reign of Edward. 

The next thing to be attended to, was the marriage of 
the queen. After considerable discussion, it was finally 
agreed that she should marry Phillip, king of Spain, son 
of the Emperor, Charles V. But this match was odious to 
the people of England, who disliked the Spaniards, and 
were fearful of being brought under a foreign yoke. And 
the marriage was so unpopular that itled to a very power- 
ful and threatening insurrection, which broke out at the 
same time in several parts of the kingdom. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, a Roman Catholic, marched from Kent to Hyde 
Park, with 4000 men; but he was so rash and unskilful 
in his movements, that he was defeated, and his followers 
dispersed with great loss. The duke of Suffolk, father of 
lady Jane Grey, whose former conduct had heen pardon- 
ed, joined with Sir Peter Carew, in Warwick and Leices- 
ter; but they also were defeated; and with Wyatt and 
seventy others, were beheaded. But the most unfortu- 
nate part of this tragedy was, that it led to the execution 
of Lady Jane Grey and her husband, whose youth and in- 
nocence excited universal commiseration. They had been 
drawn into the measures of the earl of Northumberland, 
especially the Lady Jane, against their own wishes. But 
as the pathetic story of this unfortunate lady is familiar to 
our readers, we will not repeat it here. During this ex- 
citement, the princess Elizabeth was. suspected of being 
privy to the insurrection, and was accordingly arrested and 
put in the tower, where she remained some time; but she 
was afterwards released, and kept under the strictest 
watch. 

Having suppressed the insurrection, the queen married 
the Spanish king, and then turned to persecuting the 
Protestants. The old sanguinary laws against heresy 
were revived; orders were given that the bishops and 
ministers that had married, should be turned out of their 
places; the mass was restored; the pope’s authority was 
established, and so far as possible, all things were put on 
the footing they were before the Reformation began. ‘This 
was a complete triumph of the Popish party. ‘The first 
victims of Popish fury, were John Rogers and Hooper, 
bishop of Gloucester ; both men of distinguished learning 
and piety. Roger§ had a wife whom he tenderly loved, 
and ten children. When the faggots were placed around 
him, he cried out, ‘I resign my life with joy, in testimo- 
ny of the doctrine of Jesus.” He was burnt at Smithfield, 
and Hooper at Gloucester. This gave the Papists a taste 
of Protestant blood, and only made the bloodhounds the 





most precious, all that is most exquisite in art, and when 
his brow radiant with pleasure and with gayety, he was re- 














more furious. Ridley, bishop of London, Latimer bishop 
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of Worcester, and Cranmer archbishop of Canterbury, 
were brought to trial together, and allowed to dispute three 
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days with their persecutors ; subject, however, to every 
insult that could be heaped upon them. They were all 
condemned ; and Ridley and Latimer were brought im- 
mediately to the stake. They had been among the most 
devoted and zealous promoters of the Reformation, and 
they died ‘with great firmness. They greeted one another 
as they were led forth to the stake, and Latimer. said to 
Ridley, ‘“ Be of good cheer, brother, we shall this day 
light such a candle in England as I trust shall never be 
extinguished.” But Cranmer was kept some time longer 
in prison, with the hope of persuading him, with the hope 
of pardon, to recant. He was at length prevailed upon 
to sign a paper, in which he acknowledged the leading er- 
rors of Rome. But, true to her doctrine of keeping no 
faith with heretics, the promise of pardon was not fulfilled. 
The queen had always hated him, for the part he took in 
procuring her mother’s divorce; and she had probably 
resolved from the first, to berevenged onhim. But, when 
he was brought to the stake, he recovered his firmness, 
and declared that he had signed the recantation contrary 
to his conscience, and that he was now willing to seal with 
his blood the faith which he had taught in his life. When 
the flame gathered round him, he thrust into it the hand 
that had signed his recantation, exclaiming, ‘‘ That un- 
worthy hand!” This execution struck the whole nation 
with horror; for Cranmer had been long known and high- 
ly esteemed for his learning, integrity and moderation. 
He had, however, given his sanction to the principle of 
persecution for conscience sake; and his turn was now 
come. 

These persecutions had now become odious to the na- 
tion ; and the bishops themselves were tired of it ; but still 
they were urged forward; and a tribunal was erected, by 
order of the queen, nearly similar to the Spanish inquisi- 
tion. During this persecution 275 persons were burned 
at the stake, 55 of whom were women, and four children. 
Besides this, great numbers suffered severely from impri- 
sonment and confiscation. 

In the meantime, for the gratification of her husband, 
the queen had involved the country in war with France, 
which proved disastrous, and resulted in the loss of Calais, 
a city of great importance to the English. This loss fill- 
ed the whole kingdom with murmurs, and the queen with 
despair. Yet the rigor of the persecution was not relax- 
ed, till the whole current of things was changed by the 
death of the queen, which took place in 1558, in the 43d 
year of her age, after an unfortunate reign of 5 years, 4 
months, andd 11 days. N. 








Religion. 








THE SAVIOUR. 


“‘ Mother,” said Albert Stearns, as he laid aside a 'Tes- 
tament from which he had been reading, ‘‘ Why did not 
Jesus reply, when the people said, ‘ Prophesy unto us, or 
reveal, thou Christ, who it is that smote thee !’ ” 

“Tt seems,” said his mother, “that the Saviour did not 
esteem it wise, or righteous, to answer a question proffer- 
ed as this doubtless was, with scorn and contempt. He 
did not wish to retaliate, and he made no resistance. 
Throughout the trying scenes which preceded his death, 
he submitted without a murmur to the insults and cruelty 
of his enemies.”’ 

Albert Stearns had a few months preceding this conver- 
sation given, as there was abundant reason to believe, his 
heart to the Sauiour, and he was now exceedingly inter- 
ested in becoming acquainted with all the particulars re- 
lating to his mission on earth, his toil, sufferings and death 
on the cross. His mother was truly thankful that her on- 
ly son had chosen, in his youthful days, the Lord as his 
portion, and she encouraged the study of the Bible by 
every means in her power. 

After the reply to his question, Albert sat for a few min- 
utes apparently in deep thought. Then looking up, he 
said, 

“ And yet, he had so much power, mother. 
power, and still suffered such indignity.” 
“Yes, my dear, He had all power. In,a single mo- 
ment, he might have crushed his enemies beneath his feet. 
But he did not choose to exert that power. He came to 
save, not to destroy, to suffer for others, not to cause them 
tosuffer. Truly was the Captain of our salvation made 
perfect through suffering. And at what a vast expense 
was our ransom proclaimed! There are times, when it 
seems to me impossible, that auy one can read the history 
of the Son of God’s life on earth, and ponder over the sac- 
tifice on Calvary, without becoming a true and sincere 
Christian. 

“1 often feel so, mother. 
become Christians !” 

Just then a ring at the door-bell, announced a visiter, 
and the conversation was interrupted.— Monitor. 


He had all 


How I wish everybody would 
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MAY-DAY IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, May 1}, 1847. 

To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 

Often, very often when a boy, have I wished I might spend 
’May-day, or, as we say in America, “‘ go a Maying,” in 
England. My wish has been gratified. To-day I have 
been a Maying, in merry old England. And what a de- 
lightful day it has been, too. The sun has been shining 








cbrightly, after several gloomy, rainy days. The fields are 
alothed in their richest garments. Violets, Primroses, 
and other early wild spring flowers, are all in bloom. The 
trees are white with blossoms. The lark is singing his 
sweetest songs. The cuckoo has come, and the little in- 
sects are fluttering about the edge of the beautiful sheet of 
water which runs through Hyde Park. The Park of 
Parks. I so much wish you were here, to take a walk with 
me through some of the beautiful gardens. I would show 
you a tree which is now kept quite sacred, from the fact 
that Queen Anne once shot a deer under its branches. 
Then I would take you where I have spent the last hour 
most delightfully, viz. into the Botanical Gardens. To- 
day has been a Promenade day. The members or sub- 
scribers to the gardens have permission to invite several 
friends; a lady asked me to join her party, we had no 
sooner entered Fiora’s Pauace, an immense Conservato- 
ry, where the rarer, costly plants and exotics from all parts 
of the world are stored to be taken the better care of, 
when a band of musicians, dressed in their brilliant scar- 
let uniforms, began to play most exquisitely. As soon as 
they had finished, we walked out of the glass palace, three 
times as large as that near the public garden, in Beacon 
Street, when we heard another band at some distance, ap- 
parently approaching us. Directly the gates were opened 
and in they marched. Eight boys, dressed in full High- 
land costume, were playing upon bagpipes, then followed 
some twenty men dressed in a similar style, though richer, 
with all the various musical instruments like those of the 
Boston Brigade Band, which most of your little readers 
have heard with great pleasure. ‘These little fellows be- 
longed to a charitable school, of the Caledonian society, 
supported by the Scotch. They played admirably well, 
and I never saw a class of boys conduct themselves with 
so much propriety and decorum. A person would have 
thought, had jt not been for their pew, splendid, and uni- 
que uniform and youth, that they had been in the service 
for 30 years, ‘The youngest was about eight years of age, 
che played on the octave flute, a most difficult instrument 
to play well—the eldest was not over 15 or 16 years of 
age. ‘* Hail Columbia,” “‘ Bonny Doon,’’ “ Scots wa ha 
far Wallace bled,” and many other airs the did admirably 
well. In short they were the attraction of the hour. 

You have no conception of the extent and beauty of this 
garden—laid out in lawns, and every variety of land- 
scapes. Gardening, rocks and dales, a miniature lake 
and river, bowers, grottoes, &c. Here you will find trees 
and flowers of every description from all parts of the 
world, in great numbers and in perfection. It is more 
like a place that you can imagine or dream of, rather than 
expect to find in this wicked world. The Royal Gardens 
at Kew, are much larger, and the collection of flowers, 
trees and shrubs, much greater in number. Once a fort- 
night, during the summer months, is held a fete, or grand 
fair, for the exhibition of the plants to the subscribers. 
This is held in immense tents, one I saw covering as much 
ground as Park street church. Two bands were in at- 
tendance. Prizes and premiums are bestowed upon the 
gardeners who have excelled during the year, in the culti- 
vation and growth of the rich and rare plants. The first 
ison the 12th. First, the queen and the royal family 
make their visit at an early hour. Afterward, the gentry 
and subscribers are admitted. 

May Ist. The people have their amusements, but not 
of so refined or costly a character. The only persons in 
London, who really pretend to celebrate this, nature’s 
holiday, are the chimney sweepers. One of the party is 
concealed under a wicker work so closely interwoven with 
green leaves, evergreens and flowers, as to appear like a 
moving bower. Around this, the sweeps dance to the 
sound of a large drum, accompanied by their own svot 
shovels and scrapers, which they strike together, making 
a great noise. The boys are decorated and adorned in 
the most grotesque style, their jackets are covered with 
little bits of tin foil and tinsel, colored ribbons, &c. 
Then comes the clown, and such a comical fellow he is, 
too. A sister of one of the sweeps, wearing a very arca- 
dian looking straw hat covered with wild flowers, wreaths, 
&c. and gaily dressed, carries in her hand a gilt soup la- 
dle, which after they have all danced round “ Jack in the 
green,” she hands to the lookers on, for pence and half- 
pence. 

There is an interesting anecdote relating to the noble 
family of Montague, connected with the chimney sweeps, 
which I will relate to you. During the time of one of the 
former lords, a child, a boy three years of age, was stolen 
from their house, and sold to a master sweep for three 
guineas, or sixteen dollars. Some years afterward while 
sweeping the chimney of his own parent’s mansion, on 
entering the very room, it is said, where he was born, his 
voice discovered him to his bereaved mother. Formerly 
it was the custom of the family to entertain the whole of 
that useful class of the public, (the sweeps,) on the first 
of May, annually, at Montague house in Portman Square, 
when they were regaled with good English fare—roast 
beef, plum pudding, and a glass of beer, a dance succeed- 
ing. Upon their departure, each sooty guest received a 
shilling from the giver of the feast. The house and the 
family still exist, but the times have sadly changed for the 
poor sweeps, as well as for their richer employers. Chim- 
neys are now swept by machinery, a heavy fine is imposed 
upon every one who breaks the law, forbidding a chimney 
to be climbed 

“From the. bottom to the top, 
Without a ladder or a rope,” 

As in Boston. Sweep away then, master scarlet, but 

don’t steal any subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. In 





my next, I will tell you how the English spend May day 
in the country. -The following is by Wituiam Howrrr. 


May is come, and May is flying ; 
Spring is here, and Spring is dying; 
Shout a welcome, frank and flowing ; 
Say Farewell! for she is going. 


*Tis the hour when life is deepest ; 
*Tis the time when most thou weepest ; 
Tis the day when flowers in numbers 
Strew the sainted in their slumbers, 


Buds are breaking; love is waking, 
Time our very breath is taking, 

We are jocund; we are drooping; 
Summer comes, for Spring is stooping. 


Love her! bless her! as she goeth, 
Ere the grass the mower moweth ; 
Ere the cowslip hath departed, 
Kiss sweet May, all tearful-hearted. 


For she goes to all the perished ; 
Goes to all the dearly cherished ; 
Sails the sea, and climbs the mountain, 
Seeking Spring’s eternal fountain. 
May is come, and May is flying ; 
Spring is here, and Spring is dying ; 
Shout a welcome, frank and flowing; 
Say Farewell! for she is going. 
Truly Yours, 


Morality. 


CoLuMBINE. 











SAMUEL AND ELI, OR THE FIRST BLUSH. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER, 


The boy Samuel served the Lord at Shiloh, before Eli, 
the priest, and he found favor with God and with men. 
For he served the Lord with a pure heart, and was obe- 
dient, and grew in wisdom. 

But Phineas and Hophni, the sons of Eli, were wicked 
young men, who did not seek after the Lord, and their 
sins were very great. And they stood one day beneath a 
tree, before the house of their father, and the boy Samuel 
stood by them, girded with a linen ephod. 

But Hophni and Phineas uttered sinful and impure 
words one to another, in the hearing of the boy. 

Samuel blushed greatly, so that his face shone like the 
glow of evening, when the day has passed away. It was 
the boy’s first blush. From his childhood up, until now, 
he had never heard a sinful word from the mouth of man. 

But the wicked youths laughed at the boy, and mocked 
him, because he blushed at their words; and Samuel turna- 
ed away his face and wept. 

Then Eli who had heard all these things, drew near to 
the boy and said; ‘‘ My son, why weepest thou?” 

Then Samuel answered ; “‘ Thy sons Hophni and Phin- 
eas, uttered sinful words in my hearing, and my heart was 
moved, and a burning glow came, I know not how, upon 
my face; and they laughed me to scorn.” 

Then Eli embraced the boy Samuel, and kissed him, 
and said: ‘* Alas! my son, wipe away thy tears, and Jet 
not their scoffs trouble thy heart. 

Thou art the chosen of the Lord ; but that which gives 
me joy over thee, fills my heart with sorrow for my own 
children, for they have corrupted their youth in thé blo 
som, how then can they bring forth good fruit?” 

And Eli wept over his sons until his‘eyes gtew dim, and 
they caused him nothing but affliction. But Samuel re- 
joiced the heart of Eli the priest, and he walked uprightly 
before the Lord. 
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AN ORPHAN BOY AT AITUTAKT. 


Mr. Royle says he visited, with great interest, a poot 
lad who was an orphan. He had ‘few friends, and was 
very delicate in health. On the death of his: parents he 
was entrusted to the care of the governor of ‘the district 
but no one cared much about him, and no great value wab 
set on his life. He was admitted to school when abéut 
twelve years of age, soon after the school was opened. 
His attendance was very irregular on account of his fee- 
ble health, and ere long he was confined to his home 
There he frequently repeated the texts of Scripture he had 
learned at school and chapel, and he prayed so much as 
to excite the surprise of his guardian. Mr. Royle was re- 
quested to go and see him. He did so, and found him re- 
duced to a mere shadow. He told him of the sinher’s 
Friend, and asked him if all sinners would be saved b 
him. ‘ No,” said the lad, ‘‘ the salvation of which ‘he 
had been told was a great one, and sufficient for all sin- 
ners; but such as loved darkness rather than light, and 
preferred their evil deeds to life itself, could not be saved 
in sin.” ‘*Butyou,”’ said Mr. Royle, ‘are very young. 
You cannot have many sins, can you?” “I was shapen 
in iniquity, and born in sin.” ‘* You will soon die, my 
lad; where do you expect to go?" “‘I hope,” he said, and 
faltered a little, ‘I hope to go to heaven.” ‘ Do. you 
merit it by anything you have done?” ‘“* No,” he replied 
emphatically ; “‘ Jesus is my righteousness, my all.” 

During that same evening he spoke with rapture on the 
nearness of death. The people standing by did not enter 
into his feelings; but they treasured up the expressions, 
that they might repeat them faithfully to ‘his teacher, 
About midnight he called up those who were near him, 
wishing to bid them farewell ; and then without any appa 
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rent pain or struggle, died, no longer to be an orphan, but 
to enter his heavenly Father’s house with joy and glory. 
His school-fellows attended his funeral, and planted wild 
flowers around his early tomb, which would bloom with 
many beauties over his dust; but his happy spirit had fled 
to be with the Saviour forever. Happy the death of this 
poor child, once a heathen, but made indeed a true disci- 
ple of Jesus!—Juv. Miss Mag. 


Editorial. 
HE MISCHIEVOUS BOY. 


* Come, go with me to Walnut Grove,” said Egbert Holly to 
Luther Hill. 

“ When are you going?” said Luther. 

« Now, right away; will you go 2” 

“T can’t unless you will wait for me while I go home and ask 
father’s permission.” 

* Ask father’s permission!” replied Egbert, in a tone of con- 
tempt, “I should be sorry if I had to ask my father for permis- 
sion every time I breathed.” 

“T don’t have to ask him for liberty to breathe any more than 
you do. I have to ask him when I want to go away any where, 
and so do you—that is, you have to ask your father.” 

“That’s may-be-so,” said Egbert, not quite daring to deny the 
truth of Luther’s assertion. 

“ Will you wait for me?” 

“ Yes, if you will be quick.” 

Luther started on arun, to go and get permission to go to 
Walnut grove. He was an obedient and good boy, and it is 
rather strange that he was anxious to go with Egbert after what 
had passed. But the grove was pleasant, and society was pleas- 
ant, even if it were not so good as it ought to be. Luther re- 
ceived the desired permission, and the boys were soon on the 
way to the grove. Luther was in haste to get there, but Egbert 
lingered by the way, looking out, as:he said, for fun. 

“ Let us turn this cow into the clover field,” said he. 

* What for?” said Luther. 

* © for fun, and to hear old Osborn swear when he finds her 
there.” p 


*J don’t see what fun there can be in pure wickedness,” said 
Luther. 


“You don’t know much,” said Egbert. 

He was in a fair way to know more if he continued to asso- 
ciate with Egbert. ° 

They turned out of the high way, and went across a meadow. 
A wagon loaded with hay stood there. The workmen were not 
in sight. . 

“ What are you doing to that wheel?” said Luther as Egbert 
stopped, and began to work at one of the hinder wseels. 

“I’m taking the linchpin out.” 

“What for ?” 

®So that the wheel will, run off, and let them down when they 
don’t know it.” 

“Oh don’t now, it isn’t right.” 

* You be still.” 

“You may hurt somebody.” 

“Pil risk it.” 

“Pi put it in again, if you do take it out.” 

“TI guess you won't,” said Egbert taking it out, and throwing 
ft as far as he could into the grass, 

J shall tell Mr. Henry that the linchpin is out.” 

“If you tell him I took it out, you won’t live long.” 

“J shall tell him it is out, and if he asks me who took it out, 
I shall tell him. I shan’t conceal such wickedness.” 

“ll see if you do,” said Egbert, seizing him by the collar 
and beginning to shake him. At this moment a man slid off 
from the load of hay, and alighted on his feet by their side. 

“Let go,” said he to Egbert, “I'll do the shaking,” and he 
shook him till his face looked very red, and he roared for mercy. 

* You had better go home,” said he to Luther. “Yonare a 
good boy. Don’t be found in company with this villain again. 
It will be sometime before he sees home. He has to find that 
linchpin before he goes.” 

Luther left the meadow, but when he reached the road, he 
&topped to see what would become of his late companion. 

The man was lying on the load of hay when the boys came 
up, and heard all that was said. He now took the long horn 
whip which lay on the hay, and told Egbert to find the linch- 
pin, and put it in its place. Egbert went in the direction in 
which he threw it, and looked for it, moving farther and farther 
away from the man with the whip. At length he started and 
ran, thinking to make his escape. 

“That's the game, is it?” said he. “TI’ll soon overhaul you.” 
So he ran after Egbert and soon came near him, and laid the 
thhorsewhip around his legs with great vigor. This soon turned 
his running to dancing. 

* Back with you, my lad, and find the pin. You don’t go 
home till you do.” Egbert renewed his search. The man went 

to mowing in the vicinity, keeping his eye upon him in case he 
should attempt again to escape. Just before sunset he found it. 

“ve found it,” said he. 

“Put it in its place,” said the man coming up to him. When 
it was put in, he said to him, “now cut for home.” Egbert 
started upon a run, and the man after him, with the whip in his 
hand. Once in every rod, he would wind the whip lash 
around his legs till he got fairly out of the field. He then left 
him to go home with sore legs and red eyes, and give to his pa- 
rents such an account of the matter as he saw fit. 
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_ Dariety. 


AFFECTING AND ADMIRABLE. 

Hannah More, in a letter to her sister in 1782, relates the fol- 
lowing interesting incident :-— 

“ The other morning, the captain of one of Commodore John- 
son’s Dutc! prizes breakfasted ut Sir Charles Middleton’s, and 
related the following little anecdote: One day he went out of 
his own ship to dine on board of another; while he was there, a 
storm arose, which in a short time made an entire wreck of his 
own ship, to which it was impossible for him to return. He had 
left on board two little boys, one four and the other five years 
old, under the care of a poor old black servant. The people 
struggled to get out of the sinking ship into a large boat, and 
the poor black took his two children, tied them into a bag, and 
a in a little pot of sweetmeats for them, slung them across 

is shoulders, and put them in the boat. The boat by this time 
was quite full ; the black was stepping into it himself, but was 
told by the master there was no room for him; that either he or 
the children must perish, for the weight of both must sink the 
boat. The exalted, heroic negro did not hesitate a moment. 
“Very well,” said he, “ give my duty to my master, and tell him 
I beg pardon for all my faults, and then”—guess the rest— 
plunged to the bottom, never to rise again, till the sea shall give 
up her dead. I told it the other day to Lord Monboddo, who 
fairly burst into tears. The greatest lady in this land wants me 
to make an elegy of it, but it is above poesy.” 


——— 
AN EXPERIMENT. 

I once knew a boy who was eniployed by his father to remove 
all the loose, smal! stones, which, trom the peculiar nature of the 
ground, had accumulated in the road before the house. He was 
to take them up, and throw them over into the pasture across the 
way. He soon got tired of picking them up one by one, and sat 
down upon the bank to try to devise some better means of ac- 
complishing his work;'he at length conceived and adopted the 
following plan. He set up in the pasture a narrow board fora 
target, or, as boys would call it, a mark, and then collecting all 
the boys in the neighborhood, he proposed to them as an amuse- 
ment, which boys are alwuys ready for, firing ata mark. I need 
not say that the stores of ammunition in the street were soon ex- 
hausted, the boys working for their leader, when they supposed 
they were only finding amusement for themselves. Here, now, 
is experimenting upon the mind; the production of useful effort 
with rapidity and ease, by the intervention of proper instrumen- 
tality ; the conversion by means of a little knowledge of human 
nature, of that which would have otherwise been dull and fa- 
tiguing labor, into a most animating sport, giving pleasure to 
twenty, instead of tedious labor to one.—Abbot’s T'eacher. 


—= a 
THE LITTLE GIRLS SABBATH. 


A little girl, nine years of age, seemed much impressed with 
what she heard at school. One morning the teacher had been 
speaking against the evil of Sabbath profanation, and ‘little M. 
deeply affected, rehearsed the matter to her mother. In orderto 
ascertain if she recollected this subject, her mother requested 
her one Sabbath morning, a short time afterward, to go to the 
well and fetch some water. She looked her mother in the face, 
and replied with tears: ‘“ But God will see me, mother; for he 
sees and knows all that we do. Have you forgotten what we 
heard in the school about the evil of breaking the Sabbath? I 
will rise early tomorrow morning, and bring you as much water 
as you please.” 

From needless work we must refrain, 
Lest we offend a gracious God ; 
All labor for our wordly gain 
Incurs the vengeance of his rod. 


ee 
MY PRETTY BIBLE. ' 


Clara L. was sent to a Sunday School when she was five years 
old, and was a regular and steady scholar for twelve years. Her 
parents always spoke of her as a dutiful, good child. She loved 
her teachers. When the cheap copies of the Bible first came 
out, Clara was the first in her school to apply for one; and 
though her family were poor, and her savings were very sinall, 
yet in time she was able to buy herself a small neat Bible, with 
gilt edges. She took great care of it, and made a cover and bag 
to keep it in; and she always called it, “My Bible.” She had 
a brother who liked to read foolish, idle books, and songs, which 
she was very sorry to see, and she often told him how wrong it 
was. One day she seid to him, “ William, if you will promise 
me to give over reading those wicked papers, 1 will give you my 
pretty Bible ;” and at last he did as she wished, and gave up 
idle reading, Clara died when she was about seventeen; she 
suffered much pain, but her spirit was happy, and she prayed for 
her family and her teachers, and the girls of her class, and show- 
ed that she felt what she had learned, that Jesus Christ is the 
way to heaven. 


‘ 


——_.___——_ — 
THE WRATH TO COME. 

An irreligious young man heard Mr. Whitefield without in- 
terest, until the preacher suddenly paused, then burst intoa flood 
of tears, lifted up his hands and eyes, and exclaimed, “ Oh, m 
hearers, the wrath to come!” “'I'hese words,” said the young 
man, “sunk deep into my heart, like lead in the waters. I wept, 
and when the sermon was ended, retired alone. For days and 
weeks, I could think of little else. Those awful words would 
follow me wherever I went—* The wrath to come! the wrath to 
come!” The result was, that the young man soon after made a 
public profession of religion, and became an eminent preacher. 


a 
ONLY LOOK UP. 

The following little poem, which we find in the Inquirer, ex- 
emplifies the meaning of a most important and consoling text of 
Scripture, the deep purport of which many perhaps have never 
notieed. ‘The conversation narrated is said to have actually oc- 
curred. 

“ Pray,” said a mother to her dying child; 

“ Pray” and in token of assent, he smiled 

Most willing was the spirit, but so weak 

The failing frame, that he could hardly speak. 

At length he cried, “ Dear mother, in God’s book 

Is it not written, unto Jesus look 2” 

I can look up—tI have no strength for prayer ; 

Look unto me, and be ye saved, is there.” 

“ It is, my child—it is, thus saith the Lord, 

And we may confidently trust His word.” 

Her son looked up—to Jesus raised his eyes, 
And flew, a happy spirit to the skies, 


ANTS AND BEES, MASONS. 


The ingenuity of the ant in renovating its domicil after the 
damages of the winter season, cannot fail to create a feeling of 
interest. The marvellous rapidity with which a colony of ants 
will build or reconstruct a dwelling would indeed be incredible 
were not the opportunities of watching their movements so fre- 
quent. Amongst other singular operations of insects may be ob- 
served now and during the next month, the wondrous instinctive 
mechanical art of the solitary bees,—the mason which forms a 
nest of plaster on the wall, the carpenter which augurs a hole in 
wood, aud the leaf-cutter which lines its nest with a rose leaf. 


a 
WASPS, PAPER MAKERS. 


But still more surprising is the operation of the wasps, which 
literally make paper for their hives, The beautifully construct- 
ed nests of birds will now furnish themes for many a morning 
meditation on instinct; but spare the young fledglings within! 
It is an hitherto inexplicable fact, that all birds of the same spe- 
cies build the nests exactly alike, although the educative pro- 
cess which has taught them so to do is iuvolved in mystery, 
The wren, the long tailed titmouse, and the magpie cover them 
in above, with an entrance at the side, the interior bearing an 
exact resemblance to an architectural dome. 


[Notes of a Naturalist. 
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ORIGINAL. 


TO FANNY R. 


ON HER FIFTEENTH BIRTH-DAY. 


Fifteen years! my Fanny! 
Is’t true that fifteen years, 

Have flown already o’er thy head, 
With all their smiles and tears ? 


And is it true, my Fanny, 
That never, never more, 

Shall those past years return again, 
With all their precious store ? 


Alas! alas! dear Fanny, 
Each day that we have passed, 
Is gone forever, as the shells 
‘That in the sea we cast! 


Forever, and forever, 
Oh! ’tis asad, still day 

To me, that marks another year, 
Cut from my life away. 


So suddenly remember, 
That not for aye shall be, 

The fleeting shadows of the world, 
That like a dream we see. 


But thou, my darling Fanny, 
Hast ne’er, I trust, to learn 
In bitterness and suffering, 
Life’s deepest lessons stern. 
And fervently, my Fanny, 
I pray that thine may prove, 
While here, a life of pleasant paths, 
Of blessedness, above! 


TO THE BLUE BIRD. 
‘Thou hast come to my favorite bow’r again, 
Bird with the blue-wing; 
Gladdening my heart with thy plaintive strain, 
Each morn of Spring. 


M. M. C. 


Where hast thou wandered since last we met, 
In Autumn’s day ? 

Didst thou find a home in the sunny south, 
Far, far away ? 


Hast thou been where the fragrant orange flow’rs 
Perfume the breeze ? 

And warbied thy song in Arcadian bow’rs, 
O’er deep blue seas ? 


Come, tell me of that bright and sunny land, 
So rich with gold; 

Where flow’rets, warm’d by southern breezes 
There leaves unfold. 


Where rich Magnolia’s wave their diadems bland, 
*Neath golden skies, 

And “ Laurel’s shake their dew-bespangled gems,” 
Where lofty mountains rise. 


I see, ’tis vain indeed, to question thee, 
My pretty bird ; 

Thou dost not seem inclined t? impart to me, 
What thou hast seen and heard. 


Thy time is precious now, thou must not rest 
Beneath the sun; 

Go, help thy mate construct her cozy nest 
Ere day is done. 


Toil on thou happy bird, from morn till eve, 
And sweetly sing ; 
Joy fill thy heart, joy cause thy breast to heave, 
Sweet bird of Spring. [Farmer's Cabinet. 


WHOM I LOVE BEST. 


I have a father, one whose worth 
{s by but few possessed ; 

Of all the men that tread the earth, 
I love my father best. 

I have a brother, too, whose joys 
I share at his behest ; 

Of all the laughter-loving boys, 
I love my brother best. 

T have a sister, one as true 
As brother ever blest, 

Of all the girls that meet my view, 
I love my sister best. 

I cherish these—but there is one 
More dear than all the rest, 
And is it strange a duteous son 

Should love his mother best ?. 


James Loumpard. 








